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Tue Germans, who are not deterred by the apprehen- 
sion of becoming tedious from exhausting every subject 
whieh they undertake to write upon, have a ‘Com- 
mentary on Hogarth,’ in five volumes, in small 8vo. 
This work, which was first published at. Gottingen, 
1794—-1799, is the production of G.C. Lichtenberg, a 
man of great talents, who was Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy or Physics in the University of Gottingen, and 
had a very high reputation as a teacher and lecturer. 
One of the volumes of this Commentary is devoted’ to 
the series of ‘ Industry and Idleness.’. The views of the 
author are very peculiar, and expressed in language 
which would sound quaint and mystical to an English 
ear. We may nevertheless give:one or two specimens. 
_ Our readers will have already seen that it was the 
intention of Hogarth to exhibit a succession of extreme 
contrasts in the pursuits and the fortunes of the two 
apprentices. In the first plate, which Lichtenberg 
describes as the stem of the whole, the two heroes are 
presented together,—the one usefully employed, the 
other in the stupor of sottishness. The second and 
third plates are part and counterpart,—the one re- 
presenting the industrious youth engaged in the duties 
of boyy 3 ee the other showing the unhappy 
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* A foolish sou 1s the heaviness of his mother.”—Proverbs x. i. 
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idler violating the Sabbath with the lowest of com- 
panions. The fourth and fifth plates are also pairs: 
the fourth, which we gave in No. II., exhibits the one 
apprentice in the confidence of his master; the fifth, 
which we present above, represents the other apprentice 
discharged and: sent .to sea. The German critic, re- 
ferring to. this succession of contrasts, says, “ Hogarth 
has associated the histories of his two heroes in so 
masterly a manner, that not only each picture séems 
rightly paired with its counterpart (which, indeed, 
would be required), but he has contrived also to connect 
the several pairs so cleverly with one another that each 
seems engrafted on the other.” For instance, the 
actual consequence of the increasing confidence of the 
benevolent master in the industrious apprentice was, 
that he should become a partner in his business and 
marry his daughter: this is the subject of the sixth 
plate. The contrast to this, exhibited in the seventh 
plate, is the idle vagabond returned from sea,—fallen 
still lower than before,—incapable of steady labour,— 
unfitted for domestic peace,—consorting with an aban- 
doned woman in a den of filth and wretchedness, The 
eighth and ninth plates are again pairs, In the sixth 
and seventh, the one had reached the = of hap- 
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pinéss,—the otherof misery. Yn the eighth and ninth, 
the one reaches the eminence of an honourable ambi- 
tion,—the other is precipitated into an abyss of guilt 
and misery: the one becomes Sheriff of London,—the 
other is engaged in robbery and murder in a night- 
cellar. The catastrophe of this drama is now evident. 
In the tenth plate, as in the first, the industrious and 
the idle apprentice are brought together again: the 
murderer is charged with his crime8 before the magis- 
traté. Their chances of happiness and prosperity were 
once the same ;—there is a fearful distance now between 
them. The curtain might have dropped here, but 
Hogarth has chosen to make his design palpable to all. 
The last pair of the series, the eleventh and twelfth 
plates, represent the murderer dragged to execution,— 
the industrious and virtuous citizen Lord Mayor of 
London, ye 

It must be manifest that Hogarth has taken extreme 
cases in the conduct of this story. It is not always 
that industry ends in wealth and civic honours ;—it is 
not always that idleness conducts to ignominy and 
death by the executioner. Upon this point Lichten- 
berg speaks with somewhat of a caustic humour :— 

“In order to display the consequences of industry 
and idleness, our artist has chosen the lives of two 
weavers. To be sure, with German journeymen 
weavers, he could not have carried his design into 
effect,—at least not with so much force of contrast. 
Whoever in Germany has learnt a trade, may easily, 
if he commences properly, make an end at the gallows 
with éclat, But, in opposition to the gallows, there is 
with us no proportional reward for industry: virtue and 
rectitude of conduct have happily no need of such a 
stimulus. Indeed, the representation of noiseless 
domestic happiness (although certainly the greatest, 
perhaps even the only true happiness of the world) 
cannot be well chosen by an artist who adopts the 
graver as the instrument of teaching moral truths to 
the class of mankind who are called ‘ the iower.’ A 
coach with six horses before and two footmen behind, 
is more easily depicted, at least it is mote easily under- 
stood, than the nursery with its six children about the 
table, or even, if it so happens, with one half around it 
and the other half under it, and the two happy parents 
at either end. * * * Hogarth thus wisely chose, 
for more than one reason, to coiitrast the gallows with 
outward magnificence, which happily, however, may 
very well exist together with internal peace. In Ho- 
garth’s country it is not unfrequent that the son of a 
weaver or a brewer may distinguish himself in the 
House of Commons, and his grandson or great-grand- 
son in the House of Lords. O what a land! in which 
no cobbler is certain that the favours of his great- 
grandson may not one day be solicited by kings and 
emperors, And yet they grumble! *” 

Hogarth was unquestionably right in selecting con- 
trasts that addressed themselves at once to the senses. 
It was his business to arrest the thoughtless in their 
hasty steps to evil,—to confirm the prudent in their 
steady march towards good. Jn the conduct of his 
story there is not the slightest violation of probability. 
He chose instances that have occurred, and that are 
still occurring ;—and he clothed them with the most 
striking accessories of reward and punishment. Our 
artist, however, did not neglect the intermediate con- 
trasts between the final contrast of the Lord Mayor's 
carriage and the murderer’s cart. In the several stages 
of Industty there are shown,—the satisfaction of being 
usefully employed,—the calm content of a humble and 
pious spirit,—the honest pride of receiving the con- 
fidence of a discriminating employer,—the happiness 
‘of ‘a well-dssorted marriage, In the several stages of 


Idleness there are shown,the misefy of sottish indigy. 
rence,—the feverish anxiety of low and profane excjfp, 
ments,—the reckless daring-of the Callous ruffian why 
despises even the tears of a mother,—the coward ter. 
rors and loathsome degradation of illicit intercoursg 
Without reaching the extreme honour or the extrem, 
punishment which Hogarth has delineated, there j, 
quite enough to show in these several contrasts why 
are the natural rewards of Industry and the natum} 
punishments of Idleness. 

The terms “ Industry ” and “ Idleness ” may perhaps 
require some explanation. Gambling in the church. 
yard, on ship-board, or engaged in robbery, the Idle 
Apprentice seems to have as much to do as the Indus. 
trious Apprentice attending the service of the church 
in his master’s counting-house, or sitting a8 magistrate 
Barrow, one of the most eloquent and logical of oy; 
great divines, has put the distinctions between laborious 
idleness and profitable industry very admirably :-—* [p. 
dustry doth not consist merely in action; for that js 
incessant in all persons, our mind being a restles 
thing, never abiding in a total cessation from thought 
or from design; being like a ship in the sea, if not 
steered to some good purpose by reason, yet tossed by 
the waves of fancy, or driven by the winds of temp. 
tation, somewhither. But the direction of our mind 
to some good end, without roving ot flinching, in a 
straight and steady course, drawing after it our active 
powers in execution thereof, doth constitute Industry,” 
Again :—“ Sloth, indeed, doth affect ease and quiet, 
but by affecting them doth lose them; it hateth labour 
and trouble, but by hating them doth incur them, It 
is a self-destroying vice, not suffering those who cherish 
it to be idle, but creating mtuch work and miultiplying 
pains unto them ; engaging them into divers necessities 
and straits, which they cannot support with ease, and 
out of which, without extreme trouble, they cannot 
extricate themselves.” We may do well to illustrate 
this position by an example or two, We will first take 
the real history of a man (and we prefer the instance 
of a poor and humble man) who directed his mind 
to some good end, without roving or flinching, in a 
straight and steady course, drawing after it his active 
powers in execution. 

In Atthur Young's Six Months’ Tour through the 
North of England,’ published in 1770, an account is 
given of the efforts made by Mr. Danby, of Swinton, 
to improve the condition of the colliers by whom he 
was surrounded. He was the owner of a great deal of 
barren moor land; and he determined to allow those 
of his miners who chose’to labour in’ their over-hours 
small patches of this land for théir own cultivation. 
** By this plan,” says the writer, “ the whole colliery, 
from being a scene of idleness, insolence, and riot, is 
converted into a well-ordered and decently-cultivated 
colony :—it is become a setninary for industry.” The 
most remarkable of these miners was James Croft, 
We shall tell his story, as much as possible, in Arthur 
Young’s words, 

“Thirteen years ago he began his husbandry by 
taking an acre of moor, which he pared and burnt. 
His next effort was upon an addition of eight acres, 
which, however, was too much for him to improve at 
once, but he effected it all by degrees. These acres were 
exceedingly stony; so that, after a division by walls 
built out of the stones, many remained. One acre 
cost him two months to clear and fill up the holes; 
some singlé stones required near a week. . Laborious 
as the work was, he completed it by degrees, and pared 
and burnt the soil. 

“ Two years ago he took in eight acres more, on which 
he is now hard at work. It is astonishing with what 
perseverance he attacks the most enormous stones, cul- 
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ting them in pieces, carrying them away, and ther 
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bringing mould to fill the holes up; and he has such. 
an idea of neatness, that he will not pass one. 

“ He has five acres of grass; his management of which 
js very good: he lays all the dung he can raise upon 
it, mixed well with lime, and sometimes with good 
earth; and this dressing he repeats every third year, 
without ever failing, His stock of cattle is three milch 
cows, a heifer, and his galloway; their winter food 
hay, turnips, and straw. 

« Besides the mere husbandry of his fields, he has 
done something in the ornamental way, having almost 
surrounded two of his closes with a young plantation 
of firs and other trees, which thrive extremely well, 
Attentive to every object that can render his little farm 
either profitable, convenient, or agreeable, he has, with 
no slight trouble, directed a little rill of water from the 
moors through his fields ; by which means he not only 
has water in every field for his cattle, but can also 
water some of his grass, and thereby fertilize it much. 

“ He has thus managed, for several years, above nine 
acres of land, much of it always in tillage, and some 
constantly fresh breaking up and improving. We have 
found him cropping his land several years successively 
(a practice, though bad, yet of increasing labour), never 
sowing any. without a previous ample liming and three 
or four ploughings ; adding to his cultivated land by 
perfectly clearing the. fresh soil from all stones, some 
of them of an enormous size, many tons in weight, and 
by paring and burning in the most spirited and labo- 
rious manner, 

“When you consider these circumstances, and that at 
the same time he has had the courage to attack eight 
acres more, will you not conclude he has received much 
assistance, either of money or labour; or that many 
avourable circumstances, hitherto unrelated, have 
enabled him to make such advances in so spirited a 
conduct ? But the very contrary of all this is the case. 
His work in the colliery has been regular, equal in 
every respect to the other men, and in some superior. 
His hour of going to the mine is twelve o'clock at 
night; the work is over at noon the next day. The 
remainder is all the time he has had to perform what I 
can scarcely call less than wonders. Nor has he ever 
received the least assistance of any kind, or ever ex- 
pended one shilling in hiring the labour of another 
man, The quantity of lime he has laid on his land is 
very great, and much more than what is commonly 
used by the neighbouring farmers; the number of 
ploughings he has given his fields is equally superior ; 
and yet all this labour has» been performed with a 
single galloway: the lime brought six miles. It is 
astonishing what a spirit of perseverance must have 
actuated this extraordinary man, to execute, with such 
slight engines, works that will put many farmers, with 
teams, to the blush. 

“ Some assistance in weeding potatoes, in harvest, &c., 
and such slight work, he has received from his family ; 
but you may suppose it not considerable, when I tell 
you, that of four or five children he has only one son, 
about fourteen years of age, who works with him con- 
stantly in the colliery. 

“ The time of leaving off work in the mine till that 
of sleeping, he regularly spent in unremitting la- 
bour in his farm. Since his beginning, he has never 
had more than four hours’ sleep; and on moonlight 
or bright starlight nights, seldom so much. The re- 
gular severe fatigue of twelve hours’ labour in the col- 


liery has not been sufficient to bow down the spirit of 


this poor fellow; he applies the remainder of the day, 
and even steals from the night, to prosecute his fa- 
vourite works of husbandry—that is, to make up his 
hours of work twenty out ofthe twenty-four. 

“ Such a conduct requires a genius of a peculiar cast. 


Daring in his courage, and-spirited .in his- ideas, the 
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most extensive plans are neither-top vast nor top. cpm- 
plicated to be embraced with. facility by his bold, and 
comprehensive imagination. With.a penetration that 
sees the remotest difficulty, a prudence and firmness of 
mind that remoyes every one the moment. it is. fore- 
seen, we attribute the wonders he has performed to 
the powers of his mind, and forget almost that the 
whole which is executed of -his ideas has been the work 
of his own hands. The severest -fatigue, the most 
assiduous labour, have been unable to quench the fire 
of the one, or repress the vigour of the other: The 
greatest, and indeed the only object of his thoughts, is 
the improvement of the wilds that surround him; over 
which he casts an anxious but magnanimous eye, wish- 
ing for the freedom to attack, with his. own hands, an 
enemy, the conquest of whom would yield laurels to a 
man of ample fortune.” 

Few, perhaps, are capable of emulating industry 
such as this, The task which this poor man performed 
required great strength of body as well as great vigour 
of mind. But even a considerably less capacity fon 
labour, systematically exerted, must have produced reak 
comfort and happiness to the miners who took James 
Croft as their model. The struggle with natural diffi- 
culties, followed by the eventual conquest of them, was 
in itself happiness, The moors were stony and barren 3 
but labour and art. were triumphant: The industry 
which subdued the barren moors made the cottages 
smile with their produce. There was increased pro- 
duction and diminished waste. The excitement of in- 
dustry took the place of the excitement of drunkenness ; 
order succeeded to irregularity; cleanliness to filth; 
comfort to squalid poverty; content and peace to 
brawling and riot. 

Let us take another example of mis-directed labour 
and ingenuity :—that of a skilful and active thief. This 
unhappy man has written his own history. 

James Hardy Vaux was transported in 1800, having 
been found guilty of picking a gentleman’s pocket. 
He returned from transportation in 1808. Wanting 
at first the means of subsistence, he stole a coach parcel, 
containing a considerable sum of money. Being a 
person of some education, he at length obtained employ- 
ment as a copying clerk, in an attorney’s office, at a 
guinea a week; and afterwards was employed as a 
reader, or corrector of the press, in a printing-office, at 
two guineas a week. Here, then, was an opportunity 
for this man to redeem his past crimes—to maintain 
himself in comfort by the honest exereise of his talents, 
without any severe tasking of his bodily or mental 
powers. For three weeks only could he persist in: 
this course. He met with companions in: his former 
iniquity, who persuaded him once more to incur 
misery and disgrace in the attempt to get “San 
easy guinea,” ‘These are the wretehed :man’s words? 
How truly did Barrow say—* Sloth indeed doth affect 
ease and quiet;' but by affecting them doth lose 
them; it hateth labour and trouble, but by hating 
them doth incur them!” . Hardy Vaux met an old 
associate who had been seven years in the hulks, but 
whose father had received him with great kindness, and 
was inclined, if he continued honest, to take care of his 
future fortune. This other spurnér of industry said, 
“ he could never reconcile himseif to confinement on a 
shop-board.” Other companions joined these two the 
same day at the dinner-hour, “ ridiculing,” says Hardy 
Vaux, “ with too much effect, the idea of a man like 
myself being confined to certain hours like a school-boy.” 
The printer’s reader never returned to his office. He 
says, “ I was effectually laughed out of my late good 
intentions; and before we parted had joined with the 
loudest of them in decrying and contemning every 

species of servitude and confinement; and cordially 





agreed in a resolution to live a mE I could.” 





* And what was the sort of independence which this 
man’ obtained, when he exchanged the life of a cor- 
rector of the press for that of a swindler? He spent 
his whole time in prowling. from shop to shop, pur- 
loining watches and rings from jewellers and pawn- 
brokers. Was this a pleasing task, more agreeable 
than his former “servitude and confinement?” Was 
thisthe way to obtain the “ easy guinea?” “I deter- 
mined,” he says, “ to make a circuit of the town, and 
not ‘to omit a single shop in either of those branches ; 
and this scheme [ actually executed so fully, that I 
believe I did not leave ten untried in all London, for I 
made a point of commencing in a certain street, and 
went regularly through it on both sides of the way.” 
Here was labour that, under profitable direction, might 
have brought the labourer wealth and honour. It is 
true that the swindler dressed well, and put on the out- 
ward character of a gentleman: but he was walking 
on quicksands, and he knew his danger. The sense of 
insecurity is of itself enough to destroy every advantage 
of worldly gain. “ On two or three occasions,” he 
says, “so much suspicion arose, that I was obliged to 
exert all my effrontery, and to use very high language, 
in order, as the cant phrase is, to bounce the tradesman 
out of it.” At last the successful thief and swindler 
was apprehended and tried for stealing a snuff-box ; 
the evidence was insufficient, and he was acquitted. 
Was this a warning to him? He robbed the same 
jeweller’s shop a second time, was convicted, sentenced 
to death, and finally transported for life. Who can 
doubt which was the happier and wiser man, or which 
followed the least troublesome occupation,—James 
Croft, with health and contentment digging and paring 
his stony heath, or James Hardy Vaux, slinking from 
door to door, with a lie ever upon his lips, to plunder 
the “ easy guinea?” 


This, many persons may say, is an extreme case. They 
ean understand the force of an example of industry 
like that of James Croft; but it is not so clear that 
idleness leads to robbing jewellers’ shops, as Hardy 
Vaux did, or murdering in a night-cellar, as Hogarth’s 


apprentice is represented to have done. Idleness, we 
answer, is a state of temptation. There is an old saying 
—“ a working monk is assaulted by one devil, but an 
idle ‘one is spoiled by numerous bad’ spirits.” The 
degree of the temptation is only a question, perhaps 
of time, perhaps of opportunity. But that the path of 
sloth is full'of pit-falls no one can doubt; ‘Take the 
commonest case of a slothful labourer—made sloth- 
ful, probably, against his original desire, by a weak 
and corrupt administration of the laws for the relief of 
sickness and impotency. He begins by being a pauper 
~—he ‘goes on to practise the arts of a poacher—he ends. 
with ‘the desperate courses of a thief. Take the equally 
common example of a “man on the town”—a fine 
gentleman with a large appetite for pleasure and a 
small income for its gratification. He commences by 
incurring debts which he has no prospect of discharging 
—he goes on by trusting to the gaming-table for the 
supply of his wants—the gaming-table is a very un- 
certain bank, and he looks at last to operations more 
within the control of his own will—he finishes as a 
swindler. Take, lastly, the not unfrequent example of 
a tradesman who neglects his business. His charges 
of rent and sefvants begin to press heavily upon him; 
——the ordinary receipts of his trade will not meet his 
engagements ;—he begins to abuse one of the greatest 
instruments of commerce, the power of obtaining credit ; 
—he buys goods, and sells them at a loss, to pateh up 
the demands upon him, or he enters upon the desperate 
career of “ accommodation bills”—that is, of ex- 
changing promises to pay for other promises to pay, 
each equally worthless, raising money upon them at a 


high rate of interest ;—lastly, he absconds, and finishes | 
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as an outlawed banktupt. ‘These are a few of the 
intermediate steps between the first abandonment 4 
sloth, associated with the first departure from integrity, 
and the ultimate vengeance of the offended laws," 
But to return to our great moral painter. 
Hogarth made it a part of the fate of his Idle 
prentice that he should be turned away and sent { 


sea, the painter showed that one of the means of t¢. | 


formation which society provides for sloth and im. 
prudence was bestowed upon his depraved hero. 4 
restless will, impatient of the restraints of unvar 
labour, sometimes finds a field‘ for honest and usefy 
exercise in the adventurous variety of a sailor’s life, The 
discipline, too, of a ship is so strict, that idleness is ther 
driven out of its ordinary course of shifts and expedients, 
Hence a sea life often produces a salutary change in 
the character of an imprudent but not th 
corrupted youth. A sailor’s duties may absorb ae 
energies that, in other situations, might crave for 
the excitements of dissipation ; but it is a miscky to 
imagine that a life on ship-board can produce’ any 
salutary effects upon a wicked and obdurate disposition ; 
or that a young man can discharge his duties ag 4 
seaman, and still preserve his hatred of steady labour 
and his love of base gratifications. It requires the 
same qualities to make a good sailor as a good 
citizen—industry, perseverance, obedience, integrity. 
The Idle Apprentice is not likely to display these quali- 
ties. His fate may be read. in Hogarth’s wonderful 
plate at the commencement of this Number. The 
figures are few ;—but they all tell the story, Look at 
the group around “ Tom Idle’s” sea-chest. . Theam- 
happy boy has thrown his indentures overboard ;=his 
mind is intent upon a'vulgar joke suggested by'the 
place in the river where the boat is passing ;—his 
demeanour is so reckless that one of the sailors, witha 
coarse warning, is exhibiting to him a cat-o’-nine tails— 
the other, with his hard features of admonition, is point- 
ing to the gibbet on the flat shore. But there is:one 
of that group who. would touch his heart ‘by other 
associations—it is his weeping mother. Without being 
plunged into the lowest depth of obstinacy, he might 
affect to despise_the terrors with which those rough 
monitors seek to affright him. But a mother’s tears!— 
if he resist these tokens of all she has done and all she 
has felt for him, of all she hopes and all she dreads in 
this parting hour,—he is lost. She “ is clinging with 
the fondness of hope not quite extinguished to her brutal, 
vice-hardened child.” He meets her love with a base 
and desperate ribaldry. He is lost ! 
The stxth print of the series, which will be found in 
the opposite page, represents the Industrious Appren- 
tice married to his furmer master’s daughter. 
are now in partnership, as their joint names on the 
sign (signs were then common in London) indicate. 
It is the morning after the marriage. The door is 
beset by clamorous beggars, by noisy musicians, and 
by still more noisy butchers with marrow-bones 
cleavers.. On occasions like these, those who whine for 
alms, and those who compe] a boon by making them- 
selves disagreeable, are abundantly gratified ;. for then 
the most sensible are apt to forget that what is bestowed 
upon the idle in the way of gift is so.much taken away 
from the store which maintains the diligence of the 
industrious. The peculiar humour of Hogarth is 
poured out in this print. The beggar in the tub, 
bawling out his new song to ‘ the happy pair,’—the 
stiflegged bow of the drummer receiving his pay,;— 
the eager gaze of the one butcher, and the bullying 
roughness of the other, who is driving back the French- 
man with the violoncello,—all these are characteristic 
traits of the motley population of a great city. We 
shall add a few sentences from Lichtenberg, which 
may amuse if they do not instruct, 
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“ The virtuous woman isa crown to her husband.” — Proverbs, xii, 4. 
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254 
*€ It is the custom in England, or at least in London, 
for the butchers to make before the houses of the newly 
married on the morning after the wedding,—if they 
think it will:pay them for their trouble,—a kind of wild 
Janizary music. They perform it by striking their 
cleavers with the marrow-bones of the animals they 
have slain. To comprehend that this music is,— 
we shall not say supportable, for that is not here the 
question,—but that it is not entirely objectionable, we 
shall observe that the breadth of the English cleaver is 
to that of the Germans nearly in the same proportion 
as the diameter of the English ox is to that of Germany. 
When, therefore, properly struck, they produce nq de- 
spieable clang; at least certainly a better one than 
logs of wood emit when thrown to the ground ; and yet 
the latter are said to have occasioned the invention of 
the rebeck. We are even of opinion that if the cleavers 
were duly tuned and proportioned, as perhaps was the 
case with the hammers of Pythagoras, they would pro- 
bably produce a music far superior to that of some 
newly-invented harmonicons, constructed of nails,cucum- 
bers, and bricks *. We shall not urge that this music 
must be rendered more agreeable by the concatenation 
of ideas it excites, and which refer to roast-beef, though 
it is evident that in this case the notion must mingle 
with the finer feelings produced by the music. It is 
incredible of what subtle but intelligible signs the 
stomach may make use to indicate to the heart that 
it is united very closely to it in their common citadel.” 

The contrast exhibited in the seventh plate has been 
already noticed. The Idle Apprentice has returned 
front sea—unchanged, unrepenting. _ He plunges at 
once inté more fatal and desperate courses, ‘He has 
entered upon a career of robbery. In a wretched 
garret, in companionship with a depraved woman, he 
wakes in the night in a condition of extreme terror. 
A cat has come down the chimney, and he fancies he 
hears the officers of justice. ‘“* The sound of a shaken 
leaf shall chase him.” 

The eighth plate represents the City Feast of Good- 
child, who has ‘become Sheriff of London. This 
was a natural course of advancement for industry and 
integrity accumulating wealth. The course which the 
Industrious Apprentice has pursued, properly fits him 
for public trusts and public duties. Hogarth, in the 
print before us, has, with his usual felicity, represented 
the coarse enjayments of a city feast. The eager 
clamour for fresh supplies—the gloating satisfaction of 
the healthful feeder, and the exhausted appetite of the 
apoplectic one,—these are traits of every-day occur- 
rence, which Hogarth has not exaggerated. The gut- 
tling of corporations, miscalled pitality, is the 
greatest abuse of our municipal institutions. The 
** Companies,” who habitually feast with all the pam- 
pered luxuriousness of 4 Roman emperor, have enor- 
mous’funds at their disposal, some of which they dole 
out in Charity, and more of which they employ in their 
courses of wasteful riot; and this they call “ making 
good for trade.” Properly applied, these funds would 
eradicate want instead of cherishing it, and bestow 
sound and elevating instruction upon those who now 
suffer the debasement of ignorance ;—properly applied, 
these funds would empty our prisons and fill our 
schools. 

Municipal honours and municipal privileges belong 
to our constitution, They are the outward rewards to 
the middle classes for managing their own affairs, 
They are honest objects of ambition which are open to 
all men. But the “ board-day” and the “ council” 
dinner are what the really useful members of corpo- 
rations despise. Something of “ high festival,” to 
commemorate some public triumph—samething of pro- 
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fuse hospitality to welcome a new functionary— 
be, without impropriety, tolerated and encouraged. 
beyond this is waste and vanity. Changes are taking 
place amongst us which may restore municipal co: 
rations to their real uses, and destroy their abuses i 
and then an upright and intelligent ‘citizen may be 
proud of his Company and his Corporation. “ Th, 
Londoners,” says an eloquent writer, “ loved their city 
with that patriotic love which is found only in 
communities, like those of ancient Greece, or like those 
that arose in Italy during the middle .” It will be 
so again when those institutions, “ which now seém 
only to exist for the delectation of epicures and anti. 
quaries,” become again conspicuous instruments ittthe 
advancement of civilization. ‘ 

In the third plate of the series, which represents the 
profanation of the Sabbath by the Idle Apprentice and 
his ignorant companions, the fellow with the patch 
over his eye is a prominent character. In the 
plate we find him again associated in ¢rime witli 
wretched idler. In a night-cellar they are busily en- 
gaged in dividing their booty, Their accomplices are 
thrusting their murdered victim into a trap-door, 
Behind is a scene of brutal debauchery, But the ho 
of retribution is fast approaching. 
panion of the devoted apprentice is betraying him to 
the officers of justice. His career will soon be at an 
end: the catastrophe is beginning. : 

At the time when Hogarth painted, the thieves of 
London were a most daring and almost triumphant 
body. The most desperate crimes were committed with 
impunity. Not a century ago it was considered uhsafe 
to go out after dark in the streets, even in a coach. 
Up to a much later period, no oné would dare to go 
through Lincoln’s-Inn Fields at night. In 1728, 
some robbers eonfederated to rob the queen in St, 
Paul’s Churchyard, on her return from a city festival ; 
and her majesty only escaped because the thieves were 
busy plundering a member of parliament who was 
returning in his chariot from the House of Commons. 
Rescues of thieves by armed bands of other thieves 
were not at all unfrequent. Night-cellars, such as Ho- 
garth has exhibited in his print, and even day-resorts, 
were numerous in London. The most celebrated, 
according to Sir John Fielding, were, the Bull in the 
Pound, the Apollo Gardens, the and Duck, and 
the Temple of Flora. Apollo Flora weré fot 
worse employed in their associations with the rogues 
and profligates of the ancient mythology, whose mis- 
deeds boys read of im some of our at classical 
schools with such persevering labour. Such haunts, 
and such daring depredators, have almost ceased o 
exist: they have been banished by the improvement 
of ay streets;—by lighting with gas,—by a preventive 
police. 

We have now traced the Industrious and the Idle 
Apprentice to that point when their fature career must 
be determined. The one is a magistrate of the first 
city in the world—the other is an apprehended. felon. 
The course of their progress, each to such different 
results, is natural and certain. Is theré anything of 
chance in these violent contrasts? Look at the history 
of all criminals—it is that of Hogarth’s apprentice. 
The stages are idleness, depraved excitements, contempt 
of the Sabbath, proftigate companionship, disobedience, 
contempt of the affections which God implanted in us 
for our happiness and our instruction, obduracy of 
heart, desperation, and death by the laws. Look at 
the history of all those who have advanced themselves 
from small beginnings to wealth and honour— it is that 
of Hogarth’s apprentice. The stages are industry, calm 
enjayments, love of social worship, few and tried 
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friends, obedience, cherishing of the pure affections, 
perseverance in: well-doing, honest ambition, public 
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respect. Hogarth kept strictly tothe true and the pro- 
bable in both his examples, 

The moral lesson Hogarth intended to convey would 
have wanted much of its force had any of the usual 
experiences of life been violated to give it point. How 
faithfully the course of idleness and depravity has been 
depicted, we need nothing beyond the observations of" 
every day to inform us, The prosperity of the indus- 
irious and well behaved is, however, so frequently attri- 
buted to “ chances” and “ lucky hits,” that the tale 
Hogarth has told of his Industrious Apprentice is by 
many felt to be less natural than the other. We think 
itis not so. The fortunate circumstances which occur 
to lift the industrious upward, are, as much as their 
other advantages, the effects of that industry and good 
conduct without which they would not have been so 

laced that “ lucky chances” could >»ecur or could 
benefit them. So, in the instance before us, without a 
long previous course of industrious and trustworthy 
conduct, the Industrious Apprentice would not have 
been in a situation for the good fortune of being the 
husband of his master’s daughter and the partner in 
his firm. The biography of every nation is full of 
instances of men who, by talents and useful inventions, 
have raised themselves to a commanding position in 
society. But all men are not endowed with such talent ; 
and it does not appear to have been the intention of 
Hogarth to represent their progress. He intended 
rather to exhibit the prosperity which might be attained 
by the practice of virtues which no mag is naturally 
incapable of exercising, and to indicate a path to con- 
sideration which no man wants more than the will to 
follow. He has represented an extreme case, certainly. 
There are many lesser elevations than that of the chief- 
magistracy of London, on which the industrious and 
wise man may rest happy and. comfortable. Never- 
theless, many of our readers woukd be surprised to learn 
how large the proportion is of those who have attained 
that dignity from the lowest beginnings, To illustrate 
this fact, let us take the list of the Corporation of about 
thirty-eight years since, consisting chiefly of persons 
who had already filled the civic chair, or had it in near 
prospect, In this limited number of names, we find 
the following of persons not otherwise remarkable than 
for this, —that their industry and conduct laid the 
foundation of their dignities and fortunes. In record- 
ing their names, and noticing the prominent incidents 
of their lives, we catinot refrain from pleasing ourselves 
with the idea that thany of them were stimulated and 
encou in their career by the moral wag « which 
placed the good atid the evil so vividly before them. 

Sir James Sanderson was born at York, in 1741, 
of worthy though humble parents. His father was a 
grocer, who, dying young, left his business to be carried 
on by his widow till the only son should arrive at a 
proper age to undertake the management of it himself. 
To fit him for btisittess, he was sent to Mr. Golding, 
an eminent hop-terchant in London, whose regard for 
his protégé terminated only with his life. After some 
years spent with Mr. Golding he returned to York, 
with a view of carrying on the trade left him by his 
father ; but finding it contracted, and barely sufficient 
to support his motlier and sisters, he left it to them, 
with an equal distribution of his little fortune (100/.), 
With his share in his trunk, he returned to his friend 
Mr. Golding, in London, who soon after settled him 
m connexion with Mr. Hunter, a considerable hop- 
merchant, from whom Mr. Sanderson experienced the 
most affectionate. attention and support, which he 
returned by devoting himself to the interest of his 
benefactor. He subsequently formed an advantageous 
Matrimonial connexion; and by redoubled industry, 
and rigid and unremitting attention to his business and 
other duties, he finally attained to wealth and ‘con- 
sideration, He became Sheriff in 1786, and Lord Mayor 
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in 1792, In the year following he was created a 
baronet, for his services during his mayoralty. 

Alderman John Boydell was born at Dorrington, in 
Shropshire; and, at the age of twenty-one, came to 
London on foot, and bound himself apprentice to an 
engraver for seven years. The early part of his career 
was full of trial and difficulty, but he gredually rose to 
the civic chair, to fortune, and to a high degree of fame 
as a patron of the fine arts in this country. The illus- 
trations of Shakspeare, painted at his cost, and en- 
graved under his direction, are well known, and reflect 
a@ permanent honour on his name, He was distin- 
guished for his munificence to the artists and engravers 
whom he employed. 

The name of Alderman Skinner, who was Lord 
Mayor in the year 1794, deserves to be mentioned in 
this place, as showing the wealth and civic distinction 
which may be attained by industry and good conduct, 
in spite not only of obscurity of birth, but even of con- 
tracted education. Mr. Skinner’s birth was humble, 
and his education confined ; he was born at Old Brent- 
ford, in 1740, and was apprenticed, by the parish of 
Isleworth, to a box-maker and undertaker, in New- 
gate-Street. He was a sober, attentive lad; and his 
good qualities recommended him to the notice of a 
hosier residing in the same street, who supplied him 
with a small sum of money, with which he commenced 
petty household-broker, salesman, and undertaker; and 
by persevering industry, accompanied by an acute turn 
of mind, he ultimately became the first auctioneer.in 
the kingdom ; and was almost universally employed in 
the sale of estates, &c. The quantity of landed pro- 
perty, and other things of value, that passed yearly 
through his hands, is almost beyond conception ; and 
his profits were in adequate proportion. fis biogra- 
pher computes that one-fourth of the capital of the 
nation had passed through his hands; and, with regard 
to his profits, thinks that Peter Pindar spoke more than 
poetical truth when, speaking of this alderman, he said, 

* Who, with a hammer and a conscience clear, 
Gets glory and ten thousand potinds a year.” 
His conduct during his mayoralty was spoken of at the 
time as remarkable for its propriety and correctness. 

We have no room for further particular details on 
this point; but the following brief notices relating to 
names in the same list with the above, will, with the 
statements we have already given, show still further 
that Hogarth has not depart from probabilities in 
depicting the course of his Industrious apecetitice. 
Sir William Plomer begat life in a dark oil-shop in the 
neighbourhood of Aldgate; Brook Watson, Esq., 
elected member for the City in 1784, was the son of a 
journeyman-tailor, to which trade he served an ap- 
prenticeship ; Sir John W. Anderson, Lord Mayor in 
1797, and member for the City, was the son_of a day- 
labourer; Alderman Macauley was the son of a captain 
of a coasting-vessel, who died leaving nine children 
unprovided for; Sir William Staines was a working 
pavior and stone-mason; Alderman Hamerton, also a 
pavior, from being a very poor boy, raised himself to 
affluence; Sir John Eamer originally kept a small 
grocer’s shop, and afterwards ed of a great 
wholesale business in the same line; Alderman Wright 
was a servant in the warehouse of which he afterwards 
became master,—he acquired a fortune of 400,000/. ; 
Alderman Gill was also a servant in the same house, 
and acquired an immense fortune,—he began business 
with Alderman Wright as a stationer, and married: his 
sister,—they lived sixty years in partnership together 
without having ever in any shape disagreed, and both. 
died in the same year—1798 ; Sir Samuel Fludyer was 
originally employed in attending on pack-horses, but. 
by great industry, joined to an enterprising spirit, ac- 
quired immense wealth, and attained to great ime 
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Several other instances could be mentioned of per- 
sons, members of the Corporation at the latter end of 
the last century, who had raised themselves from an 
original equally low with those we have named; and 
this has been often the case with those who attained to 
the chief magistracy of London. This is easily ac- 
counted for; for while experience shows this dignity 
to be attainable by the lowest, this high place, like 
others, appears the most splendid to those who are at 
the greatest distance from it, and who have therefore 
a stimulus in pressing forward to it, unfelt by those 
who have always seen it as a near object. 

When it is considered how many virtues and how 
much knowledge go to make up the character of a 

tradesman, it must be a matter of proud satisfac- 
tion that the highest municipal honours have fallen 
upon many who have risen to commercial eminence 
from small beginnings. Such men have invariably 
been benefactors of their species. To industry they 
must have united great economy; and judicious eco- 
nomy is the main-spring of all profitable industry,— 
the source from which all the great private and public 
works uf man are created and upheld. The opulence 
of individuals, founded upon their industry and fru- 
gality, has raised up some of the most valuable institu- 
tions of our own and other countries ;—the poverty of 
individuals, produced by their wasteful expenditure, 
has destroyed many of the most splendid creations of 
wealth and taste, and has involved in that destruction 
the prosperity, not only of families, but of whole dis- 
tricts. History is full of such examples. But these 
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“ Thou shalt do ne wmrighteousness in judgment."—Leviticus, xiv. 15. 
The wicked is snared in the work of bis owa hands.”— Psalm xix. 16. 
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We have little to say in explanation of the above 
noble picture. The murderer is at the bar of justice— 
his accomplice is giving evidence against him—his 
weeping mother is pressing forward in her agony to 
implore mercy. The magistrate is the former fellow- 
apprentice of the criminal. The curtain may fall. The 
isnyedy is ripe. The execution and the Lord Mayor's 
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considerations extend beyond individual interests. Na. 
tions depend for their prosperity, and consequently 
their strength and happiness, upon the industry of pri- 
vate men. Their aggregate industry makes up q 
flourishing community. The eloquent divine, whom 
we have already quoted, truly says, “It is industry 
whereto the public state of the world, and of each com- 
monweal therein, is indebted for its being, in all con- 
veniences and embellishments belonging to life, advanced 
above rude and sordid barbarism; yea, whereto man- 
kind doth owe all that good learning,—that morality,— 
those improvements of soul, which elevate us beyond 
brutes. 

“‘ To industrious study is to be ascribed the invention 
and perfection of all those arts whereby human life is 
civilized, and the world cultivated with numberless 
accommodations, ornaments, and beauties. 

“* All the comely, the stately, the pleasant, and useful 
works which we do view with delight, or enjoy with com- 
fort, industry did contrive them, industry did frame them, 

** Doth any country flourish in wealth, in grandeur, 
in prosperity? It must be imputed to industry,—to 
the industry of its governors settling good order,—to 
the industry of its people following profitable oceupa- 
tions :—so did Cato, in that notable oration of his in 
* Sallust,’ tell the Roman senate that it was not by the 
force of their arms, but by the industry of their an- 
cestors, that the commonwealth did arise to such a pitch 
of greatness. When sloth creepeth in, then all things 
corrupt and decay; then the public state doth sink into 
disorder, penury, and a disgraceful condition.” 
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Show are the accessories which can add nothing to its 
lessons. 
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